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Preface 


In 1951, as a result of becoming newly familiar with the work of 
Jung and Freud and thus with the principles of psychoanalysis, I 
became convinced that imagination and the creation of ideas could 
be stimulated by the proper use of repressed thoughts. An executive 
in an advertising and marketing company, I began experimenting 
with psychologists and creative people on everyday problems to find 
out if and how new ideas could be so generated. 

In 1958 I met W. J. J. Gordon of the Invention Design Group of 
Arthur D. Little, an industrial-research company. Mr. Gordon not 
only agreed that ideas could be deliberately stimulated but also be¬ 
lieved he knew the elements necessary to do so. Further, he had a 
system for producing these stimuli, which he called Operational 
Creativity. His system made use of certain psychological states that 
he believed were vital to creativity: detachment, deferment, and 
speculation, among others. This was a quantum jump beyond my own 
thinking. In addition, Gordon had conceived of using a tape recorder 
to examine how groups work, by discovering through replays what 
actually was said, done, and achieved—much as football coaches use 
slow-motion game films. 

I joined Mr. Gordon at Arthur D. Little as part of a group of eight 
men whose job it was to develop new or improved products, pro¬ 
cesses, and procedures for client companies. As workers in the inven¬ 
tion business, we conceived of products and then made prototypes 
or models in our laboratory. Adopting what now seems a simple and 
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Obvious idea, we used a tape recorder (and in time, video tapes) at 
our many meetings It became our obsession to discover why we were 

rs~ not - to d — ^ -- 

In i960 we left Arthur D. Little to start our own company, Synec- 
tics Inc devoted to invention, research into the inventive process 

Sn !n C c mg ' J he fim Pub ^ hed re P° rt ^ our findings appeared in 
1961, m Synecttcs, written by Mr. Gordon 

pJctt&TfCwr P .) 0VideS tlle of infection contained in The 
Practice of Creativity requires the support of many men who see 

promise in small amounts of data and are willing to join the experi- 

erfand £ 6 - ‘ he!e °“ ente be ° ame our latest teach- 

not Skt COnh ” Ue ‘° be Wilh0ut them this b °ok w°old 

H^of rT‘, la 'f ^ m “7 ° f ' he demerlts described in The Prac- 
tice of Creativity came about in the years 1958 to iq6s when I 

Wi ‘ h ^ G ° rd °"- “• T omtributio,! ^“1, 

teacUna ancfpnW h “ r 1 T n “ aclive Participant in our research, 
mdetinZt^b Laboratories since t 9 6 3 . Almost every new 
understanding of the creative process that I discuss here contains a 
measure of his thinking. Often he was the first to see an emero-- 
pattern that we could elaborate and experiment wfih ^ 

I am particularly fortunate to have had Peter A. Bergson working 

itS t0 \*** ^ AiS existsTit! 
present iorm. He not only combined our former course text with 

Amarjit Chopra, a coUeague, has made many valuable contribu 
bons. His thinking about the competitive nature of me^gs and the' 
wm-or-lose aspects have been particularly helpful. § 

mfifi ltt6r T Tked With Mn Gordon a *d me from iq6q to 

we have^lS. magl * fU ‘ ° bservalio " s added to what 

teachw*™^ ° B P ° Wer baS 31x0 been a value d contributor both in 
teaching and m construction of the book. Carol Bruno’s attention to 

revmtmg ordering, and typing has been invaluable 

I would like to acknowledge the many helpfrd suggestions of 
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Martin T. Orne, C. R. Sperry, and Jonathan M. Prince. Norbert 
Slepyan made contributions far beyond the call of duty as editor, and 
I am grateful. Finally I want to thank Mardi Prince, my wife, who 
watched and applauded with pleased amazement as this book went 
from draft to draft. 

G.M.P. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
1970 


CREATIVITY : an arbitrary harmony, an expected astonishment, a 
habitual revelation, a familiar surprise, a generous selfishness, an 
unexpected certainty, a formable stubbornness, a vital triviality, a 
disciplined freedom, an intoxicating steadiness, a repeated initiation, 
a difficult delight, a predictable gamble, an ephemeral solidity, a 
unifying difference, a demanding satisfier, a miraculous expectation, 
an accustomed amazement. 


